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RECENT LABOR LEGISLATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By 


RALPH M. BASHORE, SECRETARY 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


For the first time in its industrial 
history, Pennsylvania now has on its statute 
books a well-rounded and progressive body 
of labor laws designed to protect and promote 
the welfare of its workers in mines, mills, 
shops, stores, and offices. Outstanding 
among the labor and social laws enacted by 
the 1937 session of the State legislature 
are measures aimed to protect the right of 


employees to organize and bargain collectively, 
to provide more adequate machinery for orderly 
settlement of labor disputes, 
injunctions 


and peaceful 
to curb the use of in controversies 


between employers and employees, and to 
outlaw privately-paid public police officers. 
Other significant laws passed by this year's 
legislature relate to hours of work, minimum 
for women and children, industrial 
homework, the health 


Pennsylvania's 3 million workers. 


wages 


and and safety of 


Naturally, problems which normally 
in the application and administration 
of laws of this kind will have to be faced 
and solved. But the major step -- the enact- 
ment of a well-rounded program of labor and 
social legislation--is now an accomplished 
fact. laws have been 

the 
the Union are 


arise 


Pennsylvania's labor 
modernized, and workers of 
industrial State in 
equitable treatment and protection 


their working 


second 
greatest 
assured 
in their effort to 
conditions and standard of living. 


improve 


One of the most 


the last few 


Labor Relations Act. 
important laws enacted during 
months is designed to protect the right of 
employees to organize and bargain collectively. 
The law--patterned after the Federal Labor 
Relations Act --forbids certain unfair labor 


practices by employers, such as interference 
with the right of workers 
maintain independent labor 
ination or discharge of workers because of 
or the refusal to bargain 


hours, or other 


to organize and 
unions, discrim- 
union membership, 
collectively on rates of pay, 
working conditions with representatives 
designated by a majority of the workers in 
a plant, craft, or other appropriate bargain- 
ing unit. A State relations board 
composed of three members is set up to hear 
of unfair labor practices and to 
issue cease-and-desist orders to employers 
who have been found violating the law. The 
Board may also hold elections among workers 


labor 


complaints 


to ascertain their proper representatives 
for collective bargaining purposes. 
Mediation Act. Last year more than 
100,000 workers were involved in strikes or 
lockouts occurring within the State. In 
order to establish more adequate machinery 


the 
measure to 


for the prompt adjustment of disputes, 
legislature enacted a 

the Labor Relations Act. 
law gives power to the Department 


and Industry to act quickly in controversies 


companion 
The new mediation 
of Labor 


arising between workers and employers. The 
declared public policy of the State is "to 
encourage employers and employees by their 


representatives to make and maintain agree- 
ments concerning wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment, and to settle all controversies 
arising out of the application of such agree- 
ments." Either party to a controversy may 
invoke the mediation services of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. The Department 
may proffer its services of its own accord. 
The law also permits the creation of local 


panels or commissions which may be set up 








by the joint action of employers and workers 
to facilitate adjustment of existing disputes. 


which not 
the parties 
the Department of 
be submitted to 
he parties toa dispute are not 
required to and the refusal of 
either the union to select 


this means of settlement cannot be interpreted 


Labor are 
settled in 


or through 


controversies 
conference between 
mediation by 
Labor and Industry may 
arbitration. 
arbitrate, 


the employer or 


as a violation of the policy or purpose of 
the Mediation Act. Moreover, nothing in the 
law can be construed as operating to inter- 


fere with, or diminish in any way 


the right of employees to strike or to engage 


impede, 


in other concerted activities. 


Anti-Injunction Law. Organized labor 
has long fought against the issuance of 
sweeping court injunctions which have all 


too frequently operated against the legitimate 


attempts of wage earners to obtain better 
working conditions. To assure the equal 
consideration of the rights of employees 


as well as of employers, Pennsylvania placed 


on its statute books an anti-injunction law 
intended to safeguard the lawful actions of 


its workers. 


The anti-injunction the 
of the legislature forbids a 


law passed at 


recent session 


Pennsylvania court to issue any restraining 


order or injunction in any case involving or 
growing out of a labor dispute until after 
hearing the testimony of witnesses in open 
court. This means that an employer can no 


issue an injunction 


to do or 


longer ask a court to 
compelling or prohibiting workers 
not todocertain specific acts without first 
the employees an 
side of the 
can be granted which 
employees’ right to 
join labor unions, 


giving representatives of 


opportunity to present their 
case. No 
will interfere 
strike, 


or to picket or hold peaceful public meetings 


injunction 
with 
to organize and 


to further their own interest. Moreover, 


the courts are also prohibited from denying 


striking workers strike or unemployment 


benefits or unemployment insurance. 


When injunctions are issued they must 


and must show 
substantial 


be specific in 
that the employer 


application 
will suffer 


-2- 


the 
moreover, 


injuries if injunction 
The law, 


injunction can be issued, 


and irreparable 
is not granted. requires 
that before an 
must be definitely established 
that without the 
the employer would be greater than the injury 


to the workers resulting from the injunction, 


in open court 


injunction the injury to 


are limited in 
and 


Temporary injunctions 
effectiveness to 10 days 
180 days. No temporary in- 

order may be 
that the 
if the employer attempts 


permanent 
injunctions to 
junction or restraining issued 
without the 
will be null and void 


to fill the jobs of the workers on strike, 


provision injunction 


Deputy-Sheriff Act. For years the right 


of private corporations to employ deputy 


sheriffs for police duty has been one of the 


most serious threats to industrial peace in 


Pennsylvania. Company-paid police officers 


were frequently used to intimidate, coerce, 


and assault workers, and to demoralize and 


break up strikes. 


which 
Day, 


The became 
effective on 


prohibits private individuals or corporations 


deputy-sheriff law, 


Independence July 4, 


from employing sheriffs, constables, detec- 


police, or any 


In cases of public emergency, 


tives, other type of public 
police officer. 
all 


citizens who have resided 


officers deputized must be American 
in that particular 
county for at least 2 years prior to appoint- 


ment. No man convicted of a crime can be 


appointed a deputy sheriff. Likewise, no 


person who has served a corporation as 8 
deputy, detective, 
man during 
to his appointment 
deputy sheriff. 

compelled to post 
list of all those applying for deputy badges, 


opportunity 


or strike-breaking police- 
for 
be selected as @ 

the 
in a public 


any strike 2 years previous 
can 
sheriff is 


the 


Moreover, 
place 


citizens an 
If the list 
are known to be 


thus affording all 
to examine the list. contains 
names of who 


legally disqualified from appointment, any 


persons 


person can inform the _ sheriff, who must 
investigate the charges and comply with the 
provisions of the law. 

Neither State, city, nor town police 
officers are permitted to receive pay from 
private corporations for police work. They 
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pOm 


are forbidden to accept from private corpor- 
ations or employers gas bombs, machine guns, 
which might be used by 


against strikers or 


weapon 
public police officers 
employees of any industrial plant. 


or any 


Hours of Work. The women's 44-hour 


week law which was adopted this year fixes a 


maximum 86-hour day, and 54-day workweek for 


approximately half a million women employed 


in Pennsylvania industries. The law does 


not cover women at work in private homes, 


nurses in hospitals, some agricultural 


workers, and executives in positions paying 


unusual cases exemp- 
this 


over $25 per week. In 
tions the 
may be made by the Industrial Board. 


from requirements of act 


In line with the Nation-wide trend 
a shorter workweek, 
44-hour 


a maximum 


Pennsylvania also 
This 
day 


toward 


enacted a general week law. 


measure establishes 8-hour 
and 5s-day week for working men as 


Agricultural 


well as 
for workers, 
domestic servants in private homes, 


receiving 


working women. 
and per- 


sons in executive positions over 


$25 a 
be made 


week are excluded. Exemptions may 


in unusual cases. 


Minimum Wages for Women and Minors. A 
into effect 
upon the 
board 
of 
may be 


new minimum-wage law which went 
in May of this year provides that, 
of 50 citizens, a wage 
consisting of 3 each 
employees, 
appointed by the Department 
Industry. The 
thereupon investigate and 
wages for any industry or class of workers. 
The board's may be made 
compulsory by action of the State Depart- 
Industry 
and penalties are provided for 
noncompliance. It is hoped, that 
by providing boards upon which bothemployers 
and employees are represented, wage standards 
be worked out by mutual agreement between 
parties concerned. 


petition 
representatives 

and the public 
of Labor 
Board 
recommend minimum 


employers, 
and 
must 


Minimum Wage 


recommendation 


ment of Labor and under certain 
conditions, 


however, 


may 
the 


Unemployment Compensation. With the 
enactment of Pennsylvania's unemployment- 
compensation law on December 5, 1936, by a 


9557 O—37——-2 


the State legislature, 
over 24 million workers were assured protec- 
tion in the event of the loss of jobs through 
no fault of theirown. In contrast with many 
State laws 
Act, the 

employers 


special session of 


and the Federal Social Security 
law applies to all 
instead of 


Pennsylvania 
of one or more persons 
of eight This 
extension in the scope of coverage brought 
400,000 additional workers under 
of the law. As a result, 
approximately two-thirds of the 
of the State are eligible for 
unemployment benefits 


employers or more persons. 
more than 
the provisions 
working 
population 
weekly 
in case they are out 


compensation 
of work. 


their pay 
20 weeks in 


Employers having persons on 


rolls for a period of at least 
the year must contribute 1.8 percent of their 
pay roll during 1937 and 2.7 percent of their 
pay rollin1938 andfollowing years. Workers 
are not required to contribute. The benefits 
payable to an unemployed worker range from 
$7.50 to $15 a They after 
the worker has been unemployed for 3 weeks 
he has secured another 
13 weeks 


week. begin 


and continue until 


job, or for a maximum period of 
The payment of unemploy- 


1936. 


in any one year. 
ment benefits will start on January 1, 

Industrial Homework, The injurious 
effects of industrial homework in which whole 
hours for 
goods which 
under 


abnormally long 
producing 


manufactured 


families work 
pitifully low wages, 
with 


compete products 


standards, is not unknown in 
Under the newly enacted indus- 
rigid restric- 
employment of 
women and children labor in their own 
The that child 
16 years of age shall be permitted to 
homework. The 
articles -- principally 
drink products--is strictly 
where child labor is employed. 
may be entirely forbidden 
if investigation reveals that 
the 
that 
and 


fair labor 
Pennsylvania. 
trial homework law, 


set 


however, 


tions are up governing 
who 
homes. law stipulates no 
under 
engage in 


certain 


manufacture of 
food 
prohibited 


and 


Homework 
in an 

the 
homeworkers is 


industry 
health 

being 
existing factory wage 
employ- 


and welfare of 


undermined, or 


levels, hours, conditions of 


ment are being jeopardized. 








Workmen's Compensation, Originally 
1915, the Pennsylvania Workmen's 
Act was amended to provide more 


passed in 
Compensation 
liberal compensation and medical benefits to 


injured workers. Maximum compensation to 
employees disabled through industrial injuries 
was increased from $15 to $18 per week, and 


the minimum weekly benefit was advanced from 
$7 to $12. 
Totally disabled workers will be taken 


care of financially during their lifetime, 
and partially disabled workers will receive 
compensation benefits for a period up to 
400 weeks. The extension for a longer period 
of time of compensation benefits to partially 
disabled workers--those who lose an armor a 
leg or other specific part of the body--gives 
them a chance to learn a new trade or train 
themselves for work which they are capable of 


performing. During this period of rehabilita- 


tion, the worker is assured compensation 
benefits sufficient at least to enable him 
to live decently. The amended law also 
provides lifetime benefits for widows of 
employees killed in industry. Similarly, 
children of workers killed in industry will 
receive benefits until they reach 18 years 
of age. This will permit them to continue 


their schooling, and avoid the necessity of 


going to work at an improper age. 


One of the most important features of 
the new Workmen's Compensation Act provides 
for a second-injury fund to take care of 


crippled or maimed workers. In the past it 
was usually impossible for a man who had been 
maimed or crippled by an industrial accident 
to secure employment, primarily because the 
employer felt that such an 
greater risk thana normal person and involved 
larger insurance cost. By the establishment 
of a second~injury fund inwhichthe employer 
is relieved of all liability for the payment 
of compensation to suchaperson in the event 
of a second injury, it is hoped that many 
workers who have become handicapped by indus- 
trial accidents will be reemployed in industry. 
The compensation benefits received by workers 
in event of a second injury will be paid by 
the State out of funds accumulated from 
other sources. 


individual was a 





An occupational-disease law was 


passed 
as a supplement to the Workmen's Compensation 


Act. Until this year, Pennsylvania did not 
provide compensation for wage earners disabled 
by reason of a disease acquired in the norma] 
course of their work. The new law provides 
for the inclusion of certain industrial diseases 
such as types of poisoning arising 
from industrial processes requiring the use of 


phosphorus, 


various 


lead, arsenic, chromic acid, and 
other materials. 
and asbestosis are also included 
The 


occupational 


Anthrax, silicosis, anthraco- 
Silicosis, 
as compensable diseases. benefits for 
disability from all diseases 
covered by the law are similar to those paid 
However, in 


in industrial accidents. cases 


of silicosis, anthraco-silicosis, and 
asbestosis, the maximum liability of en- 
ployers has been fixed at $3,600, the 


assuming all costs above that amount. 


State 


The administrative features of the 


Workmen's Compensation Act have been mater- 
ially afford an 
worker a better chance of recovering 
actually due him under the law. Changes were 
made to eliminate delays between the date of 


the first payment 


strengthened to injured 


what is 


the injury and the date of 
of compensation, thus making 
prompt and just disposition of contested cases. 


possible a 


Safety and Health. The safety and 
general welfare of Pennsylvania's working 
population also came in for its. share 
of attention by the legislature. Factory- 


inspection laws were greatly strengthened by 
requiring the elimination of dangerous and 
unhealthful conditions. Adequate 
safeguards on machinery, masks or 
ventilation systems for poisonous gases, and 
be used by 


working 
moving 


other protective devices must 
employers. The Department of 
Industry may prohibit the 
machine considered dangerous or unsafe. 

Employment Act. Brief mention must also 
be made of the strengthened 
Employment Act which requires private employ- 
ment agencies to keep a complete record of 
the applications of all persons looking for 
work and all employers looking for workers. 
Records must also be kept of the fees received 
by the agencies and of the wages agreed upon 
on jobs filled through them. 


Labor and 
operation of any 


revised and 
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MAJOR STATE LABOR LEGISLATION ENACTED IN 1937 


CLARA M. BEYER, AssiSTANT DIRECTOR 
DiviSiON OF LABOR STANDARDS, U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR 


the 
interest and welfare of American wage earners 


Many important measures affecting 
were enacted by the legislatures of 43 States 
which 3937.° A 


survey of the progress of State labor legisla- 


met in regular session in 
tion since the first of the year reveals that 
in a number of States 
the 


amendments to 


the labor standards 


were revised upwards, either by passage 


of new laws or by existing 


statutes. Laws relating to hours of work, 


minimum wages, industrial homework, workmen's 


clarified and 
An unemployment-compensation law 
was passed in every State that still lacked 


in addition, 


compensation, etc., were 


strengthened. 
States broadened 


one, and, 


their social security programs 


many 
by providing 
public assistance to the needy aged, the needy 
and to dependent children. 


Kyi = 
blind, 


HOURS OF WORK 


Although no State has yet enacted a law 
the 
Pennsylvania adopted a 44-hour 


limiting maximum hours of work to 40 a 


week, week, 
together with an 8-hour day for all workers, 
This 
in any State hours law. In 


men as well as women. is the lowest 


maximum addition 
an 8-hour workday for women 
in a broad coverage of occupations has been 
in Illinois and Ohio, 


48-hour week has been fixed for women 


to Pennsylvania, 


established this year 
and a 
in Nevada, 


in these two States as well as 


New Hampshire, and North Carolina. As a 
result of the progress made during the past 
year in this field, 16 States and the District 
of Columbia now have the 8-hour day for women 
and 18 States 


provide for a maximum 


the District of Columbia 
workweek of 48 hours 
North 
lowering the maximum hours of work for women 
from 55 to 48 per week, applied, 
exceptions, women's standard of 


and 


or less for women. Carolina, while 


with some 


the former 
10 hours a day and 55 hours a week to men. 


While none of the State laws regulating 


weekly hours of work cover wage earners 


employed in all types of gainful occupations, 
progress has been made in broadening the 
number of occupations covered by these laws. 


the limitations 


on hours of work governing the employment of 


For example, in New York 


wage earners in stores, factories, and other 


establishments were extended to apply to 
hotel All 


between 16 and 18 years of age and waitresses 


and restaurant workers. boys 


and chambermaids will come under the regular 
8-hour day, 48-hour and 6-day week provisions, 
and all workers must be given one day of rest 
each week. Illinois extended 
and 48-hour week law to cover 


its 8-hour day 
employment of 


women in beauty parlors, barber shops, and 


private institutions. At the same time the 


Illinois l-day-of-rest-in-7 lawwhich applies 


to both men and women was amended to include 


all workers in hotels, hospitals, laundries, 


9 


telephone and telegraph establishments, banks 


and brokerage houses, and contracting 


businesses. 


CHILD LABOR 


Two southern States, North Carolina 


South 
which 


and Carolina, this year joined the 


States have fixed 16 years as the 
With 
legislation already inexistence in Connecticut, 
Ohio, Rhode 


Utah, and Wisconsin, this enlightened 


basic minimum age for employment. such 


Montana, New York, Pennsylvania, 


Island, 


standard now protects children in 10 States. 


Four States --Kansas, Kentucky, Nevada, 


and New Mexico--ratified the proposed child- 


labor amendment to the Federal constitution. 


Twenty-eight States have now approved this 


amendment and only eight more States are 


needed to secure its adoption. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


Consideration of State minimum-wage 
legislation received an impetus from the 
Supreme Court's favorable decision on the 
“ashington minimum-wage law for women and 


* A summary and digest of State and Federal labor legislation enacted during 1997 has been prepared 
by the Division of Labor Standards and copies of this Bulletin may be secured upon request. 
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MINIMUM WaGE LAWS FOR WOMEN AND MINORS 






The other minimum-wage 
laws passed this year provide 
for the establishment of wage 





each 
which a substantial number of 


boards in industry in 


women and minors are found 
to be receiving oppressive 
wages. The wage boards may 
recommend minimum-wage rates 
and other necessary  admin- 
istrative regulations. Orders 
first 


publication of 


are enforced by the 
the names of 
those employers who are not 
the wages recommended 
After a 


preliminary period the minimun- 


paying 
by the wage board. 
be made man- 


wage order may 








which the 


earlier law was 


children. Arizona, was one of 


States whose invalidated by 


the Supreme Court, called a special session 


of its legislature and enacted anew minimum- 


wage law. Nevada, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania 


adopted minimum-wage laws for the first time 


during 1937, New York and Massachusetts 
reenacted with some modifications their 
former laws relating to minimum wages for 


women and children, and Colorado, Connecticut, 


Minnesota, and Wisconsin strengthened their 
existing laws. 

The Oklahoma minimum-wage law, which 
was enacted during the recent session of its 
legislature, is closely modeled after the 
Washington statute. But by applying the 


the act to men as well as to women 


further than 


terms of 


and children it goes any other 


The administration 
the hands 


State minimum-wage law. 


of the Oklahoma law is placed in 


industrial welfare commission composed 
and 


of an 
the labor commissioner, 
the 
agency is 


of the 
the 
mission. 


governor, 


chairman of State industrial conm- 


This authorized to 


standards of wages and conditions 
shall be reasonable, 
to health and morals, 


cient for the maintenance of a decent stand- 


establish 


of labor which not 


detrimental and suffi- 


ard of living for men and women and minors. 
The Nevada statute sets as the standard 
minimum wage $3 for an 8-hour day, or $18 


for a week of 6 days. 


datory by the State labor 
Arizona minimum-wage orders 


mandatory 


department. In 


automatically become after 3 


months, provided no appeal has been made 


which have 
the 


are mandatory at the 


from the wage standards deen 


established. In Washington orders of 


the minimum-wage board 


outset. In Massachusetts, New York, and 


Pennsylvania any worker who has been 


less than the legal minimum wage may assign 
= 


his claim for back wages tothe labor cepart- 
to collect it f 

this field during 
States 

to 22, 


whose former 


ment, which is authorized 


him. The legislation in 


1937 brings th number of having 


minimum-wage laws for women exclusive 
of the District of Columbia, 
minimum-wage law again became effective 


Court in the 


«=f 
alter 


the decision of the Supreme 


Washington minimum-wage case. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 
Unemployment-compensation laws have 
all the States, the 
and the Territories 

Payment of benefits 


now been enacted for 


District of Columbia, 
of Alaska and Hawaii. 
will States after January l, 
1939. which passed its 
unemployment-compensation law in 1932, 
paying benefits last About half of 
the unemployment-compensation laws will be 
administered the State labor depart- 
Inthe other States separate agencies 


Start in most 


Wisconsin, however, 
started 


year. 


under 
ments. 
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have beensetup to administer the provisions 


of the State unemployment law. 


By June 30, 1937, all but four States-- 
kansas, Nevada, South Carolina, and Virginia-- 
had enacted plans for old-age benefits which 
the Social Security 
the District 


met the approval of 


Board. Similarly, 32 States and 
of Columbia had enacted legislation 


blind, 


providing 


aid for the needy and 34 States and 


the District of Columbia had adopted plans 
for aid to dependent children which were 
approved by the Social Security Board. 
LABOR RELATIONS ACTS 
State labor relations acts, intended 


to supplement the National Labor Relations 


Act, were enacted in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
These laws create boards or commissions 
which are empowered to forbid certain 
defined unfair labor practices, and to hold 
elections and certify the proper representa- 
tives for collective-bargaining purposes 
when controversies arise between various 
employee groups. 

The unfair labor practices which are 
prohibited vary among the States. The New 


York act, for instance, goes into considerable 
and prohibits employers from engaging 
espionage and surveillance, black- 
and participating 


detail 
in labor 
listing, initiating, in, 
or financially supporting employee organiza- 
Employers also forbidden to 


require employees to sign anti-union contracts, 


tlons. are 


to encourage membership in company unions, 
ortodiscourage membership in labor organiza- 
tions by discriminating in regard to hire or 
tenure or terms of employment. Theyare also 
forbidden to discharge or discriminate against 
for 
filed under the act, or to refuse to bargain 
collectively with duly elected representa- 
tives Finally, 
enjoined from doing other acts which inter- 
fere with, restrict, 
the exercise of their legal rights. 


any employee testimony or complaints 


of workers. an employer is 


or coerce employees in 


Pennsylvania and New York have supplemented 


their labor relations acts by mediation 


statutes in order to provide more adequate 


machinery for the prompt adjustment of 


industrial disputes, and Wisconsin has em- 


powered its labor relations board to mediate 
and conciliate labor disputes wherever possible. 
con- 
ference machinery whereby it is that 


eliminated by 


Wisconsin has also provided some novel 
hoped 
sources of friction can be 
the 
The 
annually a committee representative of bona 
fide 
committee of 


joint action of employers and workers. 


labor relations board is to appoint 


labor organizations in the State and a 


representative employers. 


Complaints concerning abuses or unfair 
practices by either side -- except complaints 
the 


itself -- may be referred to these committees 


involving practices prohibited by act 


for either separate or joint investigation. 


Although a of bills aimed at 
restricting union activities were introduced 
this year, the that 
brief enactments aimed at sitdown 


in Vermont and Tennessee. 


number 


only ones passed were 
strikes 
In Massachusetts, 
occupation of the premises to force settle- 
declared an 


State 


ment of a labor dispute is 


unfair labor practice in the labor 


relations act. 
INDUSTRIAL HOMEWORK 


Illinois, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 


this year adopted laws enabling their labor 
departments to make more drastic regulations 
the 


ployment of 


governing manufacture of goods and em- 


individuals engaged in industrial 
In Texas the authority to regulate 
the hands 

Most of 


the State laws prohibit outright the manufac- 


homework. 
industrial homework was placed in 
of the State department of health. 


ture or processing of certain kinds of articles 
in homes. Homework by children under acertain 
from 14 to 16 years) is 


The Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 


age (which varies 
forbidden. 
laws, like those previously adopted 
York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, also 
empower the labor department to prohibit the 


in New 


giving out of homework in industries where 
the continuance of this 
injure the health or welfare of the homeworkers 
or undercut standards established by law or 


agreement for factory workers. 


type of work may 








WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Increases in compensation benefits for 
industrial injuries will be obtained by 
workers in a number of States as a result of 
laws adopted this year, notably in Georgia, 





SCREENS AND RAILINGS REDUCE ACCIDENTS 


New Hampshire, NewMexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and South Carolina. More extended medical 
care for injured workers has been authorized 
in Georgia, Kentucky, .EIndiana, Iowa, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
Compensation will be paid for certain 
enumerated occupational diseases in Delaware, 
Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Washing- 
ton. Twenty-one States and the Districv of 
Columbia now compensate workers for certain 
occupational diseases arising out of indus- 
trial employment, but only 8 of these States 
and the District of Columbia compensate 
workers exposed to all kinds of occupational 
diseases. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES 


Laws relating to the time and medium of 
wage payment, the use of scrip, wage essign- 
ments, and settlement of claims for unpaid 
wages were enacted in 22 States. Labor com- 
missioners in Illinois, New Mexico, New 
York, and Utah have been authorized to accept 
assignments of wage claims and to collect 
unpaid wages for claimants through suit in 
the civil courts. 


Provisions governing pay days, payment 
of workers who are discharged or who quit, 
and payment of employees who are on Strike 
or who are locked out, have also been clarifieg 
and strengthened in at least a dozen States, 
Still more important, the enforcement of these 
regulations has been definitely lodged ip 
the labor department in the case of Illinois, 
New Mexico, South Carolina, and Utah. This 
means that thousands of wage earners can now 
obtain the aid of their State department of 
labor in securing the wages owed them. 


STATE LABOR DEPARTMENTS 


This year Arkansas, Georgia, and Indiana 
have joined the States that have brought 
about unified State administration of all, 
or very nearly all of their laws” relating 
to employment and working conditions and have 
charged a central officer with the duty of 
making studies and reports of labor conditions. 
These three State labor departments will 
also have power to make rules and regulations 
to insure safety and health protection in all 
workplaces and power to enter and inspect 


premises of industrial establishments. 





PROPER SAFEGUARDS IN SANDBLASTING 


In South Carolina and West Virginié 


the 
Ving 


the Labor Commissioner, and in Florida, 
Industrial Commission, which administers the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, have also beet 
given certain specific new powers and re 


sponsibilities for safety regulations. 
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THE 1937 INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


A. F. HinrRicHs, CHiEF ECONOMIST 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The twenty-third session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference met in Geneva in 
June. It adopted conventions which provided 
for the reduction in hours of work in the 
textile industry toan average of 40 per week, 
the establishment of safety provisions for 
workers in the building industry, and the 
raising of the minimum age from 14 to 15 for 
the employment of children in industry and 
In addition, the conference 
adopted several recommendations covering the 


in commerce. 


planning of public works. 


A convention is an international draft 
agreement adopted by a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference. Each of the 62 member 
nations of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion agrees to submit such conventions to 
consideration. Each 
right to ratify or 
But when 


its legislature for 
nation reserves’ the 
reject a convention of the I.L.O. 
a convention is ratified it has the binding 
power of a treaty. 


Forty-Hour Week in Textiles, The 
draft convention limiting the regular 
hours of work in the textile industry to 40 
aweek is significant, because this is the 
first major industry for which such a conven- 
tion has been adopted. The 
character of the problems of the textile 
industry and the 
uniform labor standards among 
textile producers were made fully evident at 
the World Textile Conference held in Wash- 
ingtoninAprilof this year. The preliminary 
discussions by representatives of workers, 
employers, and 
facilitated the passage of the hours conven- 


international 
importance of securing 
competing 


governments of 27 nations 


tion, and prepared the ground for continuing 
Study by the International Labor Organization 
of means of 


improving conditions in the 


textile industry. 


The textile convention, covering all 
branches of the industry, provides for a 
workweek to average not more than 40 hours. 
There are a limited number of exemptions 


which may be authorized by the body regulating 


the workweek in each country. Regulations 


for such exemptions can be issued only 


after consultation with the organizations 
of employers and workers concerned, where 
such organizations exist. The regulating 
body in each country may permit textile 
employees to work 75 hours of overtime in 
any year beyond the average of 40 hours 
per week. Such overtime is to be paid for 
at not less than one and a quarter times 
the normal rate. In cases in which a strict 
limit of 40 hours per week is applied, the 
competent authority may permit an additional 
100 hours of overtime in any year at time 


and a quarter. 


During the discussions of the convention, 
it became evident that special 
would have to be made for Asiatic countries 
if they were to be induced to ratify a con- 
vention prescribing a maximum workweek. 


provision 


Such a procedure, however, is not unusual, 
as the 48-hour 
International 

made special provision for Asiatic countries 


convention adopted by the 
Labor Organization in 1919 


in which hours were materially longer than 
in western European countries. In the time 
available during this year's conference, it 
was not possible to reach an agreement on 
a provision covering Asiatic countries which 
would assure the ratification of the con- 
vention by these countries and at the same 
time would result in the material shortening 
of the hours of work inthe textile industries. 
A further discussion of this problem will 
probably take place in June 1938. The 
present convention provides that if future 
discussions result in a further convention, 
it shall be considered a part of the conven- 
tion adopted this year. 


Raising the Minimum Age for Employment 
of Children. In 1919 the first conference 
of the International Labor Organization 
adopted a convention fixing 14 years as the 
minimum age for admitting children to 
industrial employment. 
covering nonindustrial employment was 


adopted in 1932. 


A similar convention 








This year's conference raised the 
minimum age from 14 years to 15 years for 
both industrial and nonindustrial employment. 
In dangerous employments the minimum age is 
set at above 15 years. 

The 1919 convention on child labor 
recognized the very great difference in 


that exists between western 
it set 


labor standards 
and Asiatic countries. 
the minimum age for the employment of children 
in Japan and India. 
this 
the minimum age to 14 

India the convention 


As a result 


at le years 
improved 


in industry 
The 1937 
standard by 
years for Japan. 
set a minimum age of 13 years in 
years in mining and dangerous 
In addition the 


convention upon 
raising 

For 
transporta- 
tion and of 15 


occupations. convention 


calls for a medical certificate for all 
children 12 to 15 years of age who are 
employed. Limitations forbidding the 


12 years in 
in dangerous 


children under 
factories 15 years 


work were also added for China. 


employment of 


and under 


No government voted against the minimunm- 


age convention covering the employment of 
children in industrial employment and only 
the Government of India voted against the 


convention covering nonindustrial employment. 


Establishment of Safety Provisions for 
Workers in the Building Industry. The Inter- 


mational Federation of Building and Wood 
Workers, representing workers in the building 
trades in the United States and most European 


countries, has urged on a number of occasions 
the adoption 
prescribing safety standards 
Although building 
is definitely local inscope and international 
competition does this field, 
the conference nevertheless felt that safety 
Standards could be 
the building 
discussions. 
safe 
and in the use of 


of an international convention 
in the building 
industry. construction 


not exist in 
improved for workers in 
industry through international 
A model code outlining proper 
of work on scaffolding 
hoisting machinery 


and conditions 
was 
adopted. Thecode also calls for the inspec- 
tion by technically trained public inspectors 
of work performed in the construction, 
repair, alteration, maintenance, and demolition 


of buildings. 
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It has long 


Planning of Public Works, 


been agreed that the systematic plannine of 


public works, reserving as much work ag 
possible for periods of unemployment, would 
help to lessen the effect of depression, 


Two recommendations and a resolution relating 


to public works were unanimously supported 


by the Conference. 
that each nation shall set up an agency 


The first recommendation 
was 
to plan its future public works andto launch 


public-works programs at a time when they 
will be most effective. The second recommenda- 
tion was that each nation should submit 


annually to the International Labor Organiza- 
on its public-works 
provided 
Organization 


tion a detailed report 
The resolution,-as adopted, 
Labor 
study the problems of 
This 
Labor Organization 
endeavor. Every type of 
be treated, 


between 


program. 
that the 
should continuously 

planned public works. 
the 
a new field of 
public work is to 
distinction is made as emergency 
relief work and planned public work. The 
Committee on Public Works hopes that under a 


International 
step launches 
into 


International 


but a sharp 


systemof public works properly planned there 


will be less need for emergency relief work. 


The the 40-hour 
in the chemical industry and in 
kindred trades 
necessary two-thirds majorities. 


conventions on week 
printing 
the 
votes 


failed to receive 
The 


and 


were, respectively, 76 to 42 and 72 to 43. 
Whereas 28 governments supported the 
textile convention, only 18 voted for the 


printing convention. Theother 10 abstained 
The Governments of Estonia, Great Britain, 
India, 
voted against all three hours conventions. 
The delegates felt that an 
industry-by-industry discussion of the 40- 
hour week was too slow a method of bringing 


Japan, Netherlands, and Switzerland 


workers’ 


about the 40-hour week. Upon their motion 
there was introduced a resolution § urging 
new attempts to pass a general 40-hour 


convention for all industries not covered 


by separate conventions. 


other resolutions 
governments to 


Among passed, one 


urged social and 


remove 


political discrimination against woman workers, 
equal work, 


giving them equal pay for and 
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long extending legislation to protect them against employer delegate was Henry I. Harriman, 
ig of physically harmful employment. Another chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
¢ as ursed reconsideration of the exemption now Boston Elevated Railway Co. and a former 
vould siven to foreigners operating in the nter- president of the United States Chamber of 
sion. national Settlement at Shanghai from the Commerce. The worker delegate was Robert 
ating operation of Chinese labor laws, in order J. Watt, secretary of the Massachusetts 
rted that Chinese: labor standards might beraised. State Federation of Labor. These delegates 
ation A third urged the extension of various forms were assisted by a number of technical 
yency of social security to migrant workers. advisers, making a delegation of 20 in 
2unch Fifty-three nations sent delegates aii. It is significant that whereas most 
they representing labor, employers, and government other countries found considerable disagree- 
enda- to this annual meeting of the International ment as between the representatives of 
ubmit Labor Conference. The United States Govern- government labor, and employers, the 
niza- ment was represented by Edward F. McGrady, delegation of the United States was in close 
works Assistant Secretary of Labor, and Miss Grace agreement on a very large number of problems 
vided Abbott, from the University of Chicago. The and was able to act as a unit. 
ation 
s of 
nches <~Oe 
into 
e of 
sharp LABOR PRODUCTIVITY IN THE MANUFACTURE OF LEATHER 
gency Boris STERN 
The BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
der a 
there Tannery workers produced on the average between 1923 and 1935 was less than one-half 
were. 25 percent more leather per hour in 1935 this figure.°* 
than in 1923. bout half of this gain in Nearly 90 percent of the total produc- 
— labor productivity is to be accounted for tion of the industry is consumed in the 
nt ing by changes that took place after 1933. During manufacture of shoes, gloves, and garments. 
» ome the period 1923 to 1935 and particularly since In recent years the volume of production 
votes 1933, when the industry adopted an N.R.A. has been influenced by the competition of 
0 43. code, the weekly hours of substitutes, by changed 
Sy ea res bee 
: 
vanes of the reduction in the use of automobiles on the 
tain, workweek, the increased NUMBER OF NUMBER OF ANNUAL demand for shoes, harness, 
riland output per man-hour has sea ESTABLISHMENTS |WAGE EARNERS| EARNINGS [| and upholstery leather. 
ns. not caused any substantial The number of estab- 
at an displacement of labor in 1849 6,686 25,595 $255 lishments in the leather 
e 40- the industry. Itis esti- 1914 741 55,936 570 industry has decreased 
ng ing mated that had the working 1919 680 72,476 1,215 sharply since the middle 
lot ion hours in 1935 remained the 1923 597 59,703 1,235 of the 19thcentury. Since 
rging same as in 1923, the number 1929 471 49,932 1,270 1923 the number of individ- 
-hour of wage earners would have 1931 418 42,047 1,180 ual plants has declined 
vered been reduced by nearly 1933 374 44,191 975 by nearly 40 percent. As 
19,000. Actually, the 1935 384 50,877 1,095 a rule, the rate of decline 
one decline in employment has been much less among 
1 and : 
* This information was secured by a recent survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation 
rkers, with the National Research Project of the W.P.A. The object of the survey was to determine the effect of 
» and technological changes on the productivity of tannery labor and on the employment of workers in the industry. 


The study covered four major branches of the leather industry--sole leather, side leather, calfskin, and kid leather. 








large and medium-size units than among small 
plants. The decline in the number of small 
plants has been accompanied by a substantial 
increase in the average output of the estab- 
lishments which have continued in business. 
The sizeof the typical leather plant, however, 
is still small in comparison with the size of 
in many other important 


leather 


plants which prevail 
Even relatively 
than 500 


industries. large 


plants employ fewer workers on 


the average. 
A considerable amount of the work done 
performed by hand. 


in leather tanneries is 


Hardly any of the machines in use can be 
called automatic, and 
almost every process in- 


volves some ‘ianual skill. e 
Hides are easily damaged t 
by unskillful handling, 
and at some stages they 
deteriorate rapidly if 
not put through with due 
promptness the routine of 
operations involved in 
the manufacturing process. 
Because of these factors, 
a high premium is placed 
on skill and training. 


percent of the 


Ninety 

workers are adult males, 
and child labor is prac- 
tically unknown in the 
tannery industry. The 
labor turnover is very 
low and the average age 


REMOVING FLESH FROM HIDE 


and term of service of 
the leather worker is generally rather high. 
The leather industry employed nearly 
51,000 wage 1935. This was an 
increase of about 1,000 workers compared with 
1929, but a decrease of 8,800 compared with 
1923. Annual earnings for the industry as a 
whole averaged approximately $1,095 in 1935, 
as against $1,270 in 1929 and $1,235 in1923. 


earners in 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


In 1935 &@ wage earner in the sole-leather 
tanning industry produced an 
20.70 pounds of sole leather per hour. 
This was an increase of about 18 percent 


average of 





pounds in 1929, 


Output 


the average of 17.51 
same period the 
the calfskin 


over 
Over the 
of workers in 


man-hour 

branch of the 
increased 16 percent, from 13,03 
square feet of 
In side leather, labor productivity 
18 percent, 23.69 to 28.94 
feet per hour, and in kid leather 6 percent, 


from 10.22 to 10.87 square feet. 


industry 


to 15.15 leather 


per hour, 
rose by 


from square 


Comparable data going back as far as 
1923 are not available for all branches of 
the industry. In the sole-leather branch, 
data indicate that 
1923 and 1935 
per man-hour 
about 32 percent. In the 
production of kid leather 


however, the between 
the output 


advanced 


the man-hour output is 
estimated to have increased 
nearly 23 percent. 

These increases in 
labor productivity were 
not due in any substantial 
measure to the introduction 
of new machinery. A few 
new machines have been intro- 
duced and, here and there, 
they have cut down the 


labor required in given 
departments. But as a 
rule such savings have been 
offset by 


Q's process of 


changes in the 

manufacture 
designed to improve the 
quality of the product. 
Frequently these changes have required the 
less labor 


instances the introduction 


expenditure of instead of 
other 
of machinery has not resulted in 
large enough to affect appreciably 

hour output of the a whole. In 


to remember 


more 
time. In 
savings 
the man- 
plant as 
this connection it is important 
that most of the processing machines now in 
use originated in substantially their present 
form more than 50 years ago. 
20 years 
of the few new machines which have appeared 
has been to improve the quality of the 
product rather than to increase the quantity 
of goods produced. It is true that. the 


During the past 
the chief motive for the adoption 



































installation of power conveying and handling 


equipment has affected the production of 
leather per man-hour, but most of these 
changes were made before 1923. The survey 


revealed that only in a few instances have 





OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR IN THE PRODUCTION OF 





























DIFFERENT TYPES OF LEATHER, 1929-35 
YEAR SOLE LEATHER | CALFSKIN [SIDE LEATHERJKID LEATHER 
Pounds Square feet] Square feet |Square feet 
1929 17.51 13.03 23.69 Mee 
1930 18.06 14.09 24.69 11.50 
1931 18.00 13.38 26.98 21. 43 
1932 18.31 14.80 24.68 10.14 
1933 18.95 14.31 27.02 19.78 
1934 19.65 15.14 27.84 10.68 
1935 20.70 15.15 28.94 10.87 
changes in the plant layout in recent years 


appeared as an important cause of increased 
productivity. 

One of the most important factors 
explaining the recent increased man-hour 
output in the industry has been the improve- 
ment in the organization of the work within 
the plant and better management of the labor 
force. But there is evidence which would 
Suggest that there are still substantial 
opportunities for increasing productivity 


through eliminating wasteful practices and 


lost motion, and changing certain traditional 
methods of operation. 
which must be reckoned 


Another factor 


as a contributing cause for the increase in 
productivity is the concentration of 
of leather in 
1923. 

it possible for 


expand 


a smaller number of 


oduction 


since Such concentration has 
individual tanneries to 
their taking 
business away from active competitors. Such 
in total output have made possible 


The experience 


production without 
increases 
greater production per man-hour. 
of the sole-and-hide leather branches of the 


industry, on the other hand, has shown that 

the level of productivity may be raised 

even in the face of a decline in output. 
Again, the labor productivity of a 


tannery or of a branch of the industry may 


= }i3- 


be affected by achange in thetype of products 
seldom changes 


the 


manufactured. A 
outright fromone major branch of 
There are frequent 


company 
industry 

shifts, 
staple 


to another. 


in the proportion of and 
leathers 


tanneries, 


however, 
specialty produced by kid-leather 
calfskin the 


of patent stock turned out by side- 


and and in per- 
centage 
leather plants. 
of the parts of a hide unsuited for finish- 
which 


process of manufacturing 


The problem of disposing 


ing as sole leather and of the splits 


are taken off in the 
changes in 
with 
per 
as a 


side leather leads to frequent 


the mode of finishing these byproducts, 


effect on the production 
the side-leather 


expenditure of 


consequent 
man-hour. In branch, 
the 


out a 


whole, additional labor 


to turn more highly finished article 


has, since 1923, offset part of the gain in 


= 
the efficiency of labor. 
1 


As aresult of higher labor productivity 


leather industry, labor costs have 


declined, but 
creased productivity. 


in the 


not in proportion to the in- 


This is due in part 


to the higher wage rates which have been 


for 
the 


largely as an incentive 


Thus, 


established 
productivity. 


greater part of 





PUTTING GLOSS ON LEATHER 


gains resulting from higher labor produc- 
tivity has gone to labor. No data are 
available from the survey to determine 


to what extent the consumer derived benefits 
from this change. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN JUNE 1937 


Approximately 46,000 fewer workers were 
the 89 manufacturing and 


employed in June in 


16 nonmanufacturing 


regularly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Aggregate weekly wage disbursements to the 


industries 


industries 


workers employed inthese combined 


declined $2,100,000. 

Between June 
1,400,000 workers were 
the 


turing 


combined 
industries. 


the total weekly wage income of 


returned 
manufacturing 
Over the 12-month period 


surveyed 


1936 and June 1937 nearly 
to jobs in 


and nonmanufac- 


the workers 


employed rose by about $67,000,000. 


MANUFACTURING 


Due partly to 
sions in 


normal 


INDUSTRIES 


seasonal 


manufacturing activity and partly 


reces- 


to 


steel works, 


facturing 


over the year 
in employment 
were 
surveyed. 
recorded in 40 industries. 


increases in employment were seasonal. 


labor 


Gains 


recorded in 


industries in 
900,000 workers were returned to factory 
interval June 1936 to June 1937, 
from 
the 89 


Increases in weekly payrolls were 


38 of 


ployment advanced 32 percent 


phonographs, 19 percent 


ing, 


more than 7 percent 

Durable-goods Industries. 
fewer workers were engaged 
durable 


ll percent 


in 


goods in June than 


in radios 


ice cream, 


difficulties in the blast furnace, 
and rolling mill 
89,000 fewer workers were employed in 
June. 


industry about 


More 


May to June 


The most pronounced 


in canning and preserv- 
and slightly 
in beverages. 

Nearly 43 
in manufacturing 
in the preceding 


manu- 
than 


Jods 


industries 


Em- 


and 


Vata’ 


eV¥VUV 









































ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
JUNE 41937, MAY 4937, and JUNE 1936 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
INDUSTRY 
JUNE MAY JUNE JUNE MAY JUNE 
193'7* 1937% 1936 193'7* 1937% 1936 
All industries . 8,477,100 18,566,400 |7,546 ,500 |$209,047,000 $213,835,000 I$ 164,968,000 
Durable-goods groups: 4,287,800 |4, 330,600 |3,670,100 | 118,810,000 | 122,245,000 89,854.000 
Iron and steel . 885,700 945,900 785,200 27,518,000 30,749,000 20,861,000 
Machinery 1,137,000 1,116,600 917,400 32,504,000 32,147,000 22,829,000 
Transportation equipment 713,400 723 ,000 593,400 21,655,000 23,084,000 16,990,000 
Railroad repair shops 309,500 306,600 282,000 9,372,000 9,101,000 8,151,000 
Nonferrous metals ... 323,600 326,400 269,900 8,216,000 8,289,000 5,856,000 
Sa a a a ae a a 659,700 651,500 589,600 13,233,000 12,483,000 10,213,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 258,900 260,600 232,600 6,312,000 6,392,000 4,954,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: [4,189,300 |4,235,800 |3,876,400 90,237,000 91,590,000 75,114,000 
Textiles .. 1,688,100 |1,748,300 |1,567,500 29,015,000 30,472,000 24,327,000 
Leather 302,800 307,600 280,800 5,617,000 5,701,000 4,513,000 
Foods 744,400 717,000 717,300 17,562,000 16,933,000 15,009,000 
TOURGOO «6 sees te 83,000 82,900 83,300 1,237,000 1,193,000 1,115,000 
Paper and printing . 567,700 572,000 524,700 15,593,000 15,742,000 13,260,000 
Chemicals 411,200 412,700 365,600 11,386,000 11,326,000 8,738,000 
Rubber . . 135,400 139,100 120,600 3,600,000 3,787,000 3,087,000 
Unclassified. . 256,700 256,200 216,600 6,227,000 6,436,000 5,065,000 
* Preliminary = Revised 





























month. Over the year interval, June 1936 Nondurable-goods Industries. A reduc- 
to June 1937, about 620,000 workers were tion in employment of more than 60,000 
added to the pay rolls of the durable-goods workers in textiles, combined with smaller 
ace, croup of industries. The largest gains in declines in leather, paper and printing, 
out employment amounted to 219,600 in machinery chemicals, and rubber resulted in the em- 
anu- manufacturing and 120,000 in transportation ployment of 46,500 fewer workers in June in 
Lhan | equipment. the nondurable-goods group of industries. 
jobs Between June 1936 and June 1937 over 312,000 
937. The total weekly wage income of workers wage earners were returned to work in the 
June employed in the durable-goods groupof indus- nondurable-goods industries. 
ries tries declined $3,435,000 in June. Compared Weekly wage payments to nondurable- 
were with June of last year, however, $28,960,000 goods workers advanced $15,120,000 over the 
nced more per week was paid out in wages. All year interval June 1936 to June 1937. The 
Em- croups shared in the rise in weekly wage increase in weekly pay rolls amounted to 
and payments. The gains varied in amounts from $4,688,000 in textiles, $2,648,000 in 
erv- $1,220,000 in railroad repair shops and chemicals, $2,553,000 in foodstuffs, $2,333,000 
htly $2,360,000 in nonferrous metals to $6,660,000 in paper and printing, $1,104,000 in leather, 
in iron and steel and $9,675,000 in machinery $513,000 in rubber, $122,000 in tobacco, and 
,000 manufacturing. $1,162,000 in the unclassified industries. 
ring 
ding 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





























Factory employment declined about 1 stood at 102.8 in June, as against 105.2 in 
— percent in June and weekly pay rolls decreased May, 81.1 in June a year ago, and 100 for 
slightly more than 2 percent over the month 1923-25. This means that for every $1,000 
— interval. Compared with June a year ago, disbursed in wages in 1923-25 manufacturing 
900 however, manufacturing industries employed industries paid out $1,028 in June, $1,052 
over 12 percent more workers this June and in May, and $811 in June 1936. 
200 total weekly wage disburse- 
00 ments in these establish- EMPLOYMENT & Pay ROLLS 
000 ments were 27 percent higher. ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
000 The Bureau of Labor ny Menton oe 1923 25-100 index Numbers 
000 Statistics preliminary oad 
000 index of factory employment 
120 0 
000 was 101.2 in June, compared 
000 with 102.3 in May, 90.1 in \ 
June 1936, and 100 as the a / ad 
“Employment ag 
000 average for the 3 years » raft _| ry, 
000 1923-25. In other words, for 
000 every 1,000 workers with jobs » - 
000 in 1923-25, manufacturing 
000 establishments employed 
000 1012 workers in June, 7 od 
000 1023 in the preceding al be 
000 month, and 901 in June of 
000 last year. P ¥ 
The pay-roll index of 9 0 Bil Sl? M3 Sek $5 $6 Bi? BiB 9 M30 M3 M32 S33 Md SIS 1936 BY 9398 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics tn —_ a 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
em 
During June factory employment averaged Average weekly hours of work and average wel 
approximately 39 hours per week. In the hourly andweekly earnings inthe five selected sp 
preceding month wage earners employed in industries manufacturing nondurable-goods int 
manufacturing industries averaged a slightly products in June 1937 were: per 
longer workweek. The weekly hours of work sls 
this June were about the same as in June a Weekly hours: in 
year ago. Average hourly earnings for all 42.0 in paper and pulp nol 
factory workers in June were 65 cents, 41.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
the same as in May. In June 1936 they 37.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
were 57.5 cents. The weekly wage income 36.5 in petroleum refining 
of workers employed in manufacturing 32.0 in tires and inner tubes 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE a 
INDUSTRY JUNE JUNE JUNE 
19 3 am eer sue > 1 93" — une 19% 1937 wa ao? S0E 19% 
JUNE 193'7 JUNE 193'7 JUNE 193'7 JUNE 19377 JUNE 1937 JUNE 1977 
Percent Percent Cents Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Furniture . ..« «ee 41.9 - 0.5 - 1.2 51.0 + 0.9 +12.7 [$20.8 + 0.7 +11.0 
a 44.0 + -3.7 - 0.1 §2.5 * 3.8 +13.1 23.10 + 4.3 +12.9 
Sawmills ......-. 43.5 * 2.4 + 3.5 53.5 + 4.2 413.5 22.80 + 6.3 +18.0 = 
establishments averaged $26 in June. This was Hourly earnings (in cents): 
Slightly less than in May but about $3 per 96.5 in tires and inner tubes | 
week more than in June of last year. 95.0 in petroleum refining | 
In the five selected durable-goods in- 68.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
dustries the average weekly hours and average 61.5 in paper and pulp ME’ 
hourly and weekly earnings in June 1937 were: 42.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Weekly hours: Weekly earnings: 
43.5 in sawmills $34.35 in petroleum refining 
43.0 in foundries and machine shops 30.75 in tires and inner tubes : 
42.0 in brick manufacturing 27.95 in slaughtering and meat packing : 
40.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 25.90 in paper and pulp 
36.0 in automobiles 15.55 in cotton-goods manufacturing me 
Hourly earnings (in cents): Six of the 10 selected durable- and \ 
90.0 in automobiles nondurable-goods industries reported a w 
85.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills shorter average workweek this June than in 4 
68.5 in foundries and machine shops June a year ago. The largest declines in W 
53.5 in sawmills the average workweek (about 10 percent) 
52.5 in brick manufacturing occurred in automobiles and rubber tires TEL 
Weekly earnings: and tubes. Smaller declines were reported E 
$34.50 in blast furnaces androlling mills in blast furnaces and rolling mills, slaughter- Ww 
32.45 in automobiles ing and meat packing, brick manufacturing, and Ww 
29.60 in foundries and machine shops cotton goods. The hours worked per week He 
22.80 in sawmills increased in sawmills, paper and pulp, foundries we 
21.90 in brick manufacturing and machine shops, and petroleum refining. 
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The average hourly earnings of workers 


employed in eachof the 10 selected industries 


were higher in June 1937 than 
sponding month of last year. 
increases over the year interval were 28 


percent in blast furnaces, 


in the corre- 


The largest 


22 percent in 
5 


19. percent 


etroleum refining, 18 percent in auto- 
mobiles, and 16 percent in brick manufacturing. 
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With the exception of a slight decline 
in the average weekly wage of workers employed 
in rubber tires and tubes, all of the 
selected industries reported higher weekly 
earnines this June than in June a year ago. 
Outstanding gains amounted to 22.5 percent 
in blast furnaces, 19 percent in petroleum 

l 


refining, and 18 percent in sawmills, paper 


and pulp, and slaughtering and meat packing. 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


JUNE 
1937* 
RETAIL TRADE 
Employment......++. 3,545, 300 
Weekly pay roll... $68,258,000 
Weekly hours...... 43.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.56 
Weekly earnings... $22.45 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment.......- 1,449,300 
Weekly pay roll... $44,168,000 
Weekly hours...... 43.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.71 
Weekly earnings... $30.55 
METAL MINING 
Employment........ 86 , 900 
Weekly pay roll... $2,531,000 
Weekly hours...... 43.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.72 
Weekly earnings... $31.10 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment........ 57,300 
Weekly pay roll... $7,870,000 
Weekly hours...... 26.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.89 
Weekly earnings... $23.20 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment........ 420,800 
Weekly pay roll... $12,812,000 
Weekly hours...... 38.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.82 
Weekly earnings... $29.95 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





MAY 1937 JUNE 1936 
TO TO 
JUNE 193'7 JUNE 1937 


Percent Percent 


+ 0.6 + 3.8 
v icf 412.0 
Wo change = Ria 
+ 0.6 + 6.6 
+ 0.5 + 5.8 
- 0.6 + 6.7 
+ 0.2 7iisé 
+ 0.3 + 0.2 
+ 0.5 t+ 4.4 
+ 0.8 + 4.5 
+ 0.9 +27.6 
- 3.1 +60.1 
- 2.7 + $.7 
- 1.3 +19.8 
- 4,0 +25.5 
+ 0.2 * 2.9 
+ 5.0 +15.7 
+t 4.6 - 0.2 
- 1.5 +10.7 
+ 4.9 +12.5 
+ 1.0 + 9.0 
- 1.0 414.5 
- 3.6 - 0.9 
+ 1.8 + 6.4 
- 2.0 + §.1 





INCREASE OR DECREASE 





JUNE MAY 193'7 JUNE 1936 
193"7* TO TO 
JUNE 1937 | JUNE 1937 
HOTELS Percent ' Percent 
Employment....... 252, 90 - 0.8 + 3.6 
Weekly pay roll.. 3,658,000 + 0.5 +11.0 
Weekly hours..... 47.5 + 0.1 + 0.9 
Hourly earnings.. 30.31 * Zan + 6.5 
Weekly earnings.. $14.85 + 1,4 * 7.2 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment....... 307,200 + 1.8 * 6.8 
Weekly pay rol!.. $9,516,000 + 2.6 +13.6 
Weekly hours..... 40.5 + 1.4 + 0.9 
Hourly earnings.. $0.83 Wo change > Fe 
Weekly earnings.. $33.55 + 0.8 ? 6.9 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment....... 195 , 700 + 0.1 T 204 
Weekly pay roll.. $6,080,000 + 2.9 + 6.$ 
Weekly hours..... 46.5 * 3e3 7 O.1 
Hourly earnings... $0.67 + 0.6 + 3.9 
Weekly earnings.. $31.85 + 3.4 + &,3 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment......-. 218,000 + 3.6 . 7.2 
Weekly pay roll.. $3,763,000 * 6.9 *i3.7 
Weekly hours..... 43.5 + 0.4 + 0.6 
Hourly earnings... $0.39 + 0.6 +t 4.2 
Weekly earnings.. $17.20 + 1.4 + $.1 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment....... 54,400 + 3.9 * Ses 
Weekly pay roll.. $1,156,000 + 7.2 +14.4 
Weekly hours..... 45.5 + 0.9 ’ 22 
Hourly earnings.. $0. 47 + 1.§ + 4.3 
Weekly earnings.. $21.30 + Beh + 8.6 


* Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JUNE 1937 


AGRICULTURE 


The total cash income of 


sale of farm 


Farm Income, 
from the 
estimated by the Department of 
$604,900,000, 
May and $587,000,000 
payments to farmers. in 


farmers products in 


June was 
Agriculture at compared with 
$577,000,000 in 
1936. Government 
connection the 
tion program aggregated $27,000,000 
as against $33,000,000 in May of th 
and $57,000,000 in June of last year. 
For the first 6 
total cash income of farmers from all sources 
amounted to $3,833,000,000. 
$539,0900,000 or 16 
first half of 1936. 


in June 


with agricultural conserva- 
in June, 


is year 


months of 


This 
percent more than for the 


the 
hands receiving 


Farm Wages. Averaged for 


hired farm 


country 
as a whole, doard 
earned approximately $25.30 per month during 
the quarter ending July 1, compared 
$22.05 for the quarter ending July 1, 1936, 
and $20.40 per month as the average for the 
5 years 1910-14. Farm workers not receiving 
board earned on the average $36.15 per 
the 3-month period ending July 1 of 
as against $32.20 for the quarter 


with 


month 
during 
this year, 





1937 the ending July 1, 1936, and-an average of $29.19 
per month for 1910-14. Daily rates of pay 

was about on July 1, 1937 for farm laborers without 
board ranged from 80 cents in South Carolina 
to $3.15 in Connecticut. 

INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
adjusted index for measuring the volume of 


Most manufacturing industries continued 


to operate at about the same rate in June 
as in the preceding month. Due largely to a 
reduction in the output of steel mills, 


however, the Federal Reserve Board's seasonally 


115. in 
in each of the 3 


industrial production declined to 
June, compared with 118 
preceding months, 104 in 
and 100 as the average for the 3 years 1923-25. 


In addition to the smaller 


June a year ago, 





ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


automobile 
lly 


output of steel, 


production declined seasona 




















Aenean, Pestave Boaro 





lader Numbers 1923-25 =100 ladex Numbers in June. Shoe factories, 
“o,——__—— Mo : ; 
sugar refineries, and tobacco 
establishments also reported 
“0 a A 
declines in output. 
ian Slightly more anthracite 
,*% 
” V coal was mined during the 
month. Output of bituminous 
30 
coal and crude petroleum, on 
the other hand, was about th 
00 . 
same as in the preceding month. 
Variety stores reported 
“0 40 
a larger volume of sales in 
June, but sales by mail-order 
0” 20 . 
houses showed little change. 
Department stores reported 
0 
OW) (#0 U2 (i? 929 Bed WS (Wb 2? Wee 129 1930 193) 1932 1933 (93k 1935 1936 1937 1938 a seasonal decline in business 





from May to June. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Although 
half a 


Automobiles. production 


June, nearly million 


, 900) 


eclined in 
7 


passenger cars and trucks’ were 


517,900 in 
in June a year ago. 


ssemdled against May and 


» as 


© 


Bituminous Coal. Slightly more tha 
r 


bituminous coal we 

about 1,700,000 
preceding month and 
June 1936. 


tons of 


31,700,00 


June. This was 


mined in 


tons more than in th 


9 500,000 tons 


oye ew 


a 
more than in 


The value of 


which 


Building Construction. 


construction for permits 
1,437 
$149, 700,000, 


in May and nearly 


building 


were issued in cities in June was 


compared with 


$157,900, 


estimated at 
$144,590,000 090 


in June of last year. 


= 


Power. Output of electric 
totaled 9,800 
190 


the 


Electric 


power for public use million 


kilowatt hours in June-- about million 
kilowatt 


and 650 million 


hours more than in preceding 


month kilowatt hours more 


than in June 1936. 


About 
were 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. 
744,100 
transported by 
This 


from 


cars of freight week 
Class I 
of 35,400 


of 47,400 


per 


railroads in June. 


was a decline cars per week 


May, but an increase cars 


over last June. 


Production of steel 
4,180,900 


the 


Steel. 
June totaled 
5,150,000 


3,975,000 tons in 


ingots in 


tons, as against 


tons in preceding month and 


June a year ago. 








GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND 


The 


Employment in the Federal Service. 


Federal Government service employed 


regular 


slightly more than 1,125,000 persons in June. 


Nearly 800,000 were employed in the executive 
branch of the Government, 319,200 in the 
military service, 5,100 in the legislative, 


and about 2,000 in the judicial service. 


P.W.A, Construction Projects. Slightly 
fewer workers were employed in June at the 
Site of construction on projects directed 
by the Public Works Administration. Approx- 
imately 204,100 workers received wages 
aggregating $16,439,000 in June. In the 
Preceding month 206,000 workers’ earned 

85 


Other Federal Government Construction 
Projects, About 182,200 persons 
in June on construction projects financed by 


had jobs 
regular appropriations and by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Their total wage 
for the month amounted to nearly $17,700,000. 
166,200 workers were employed at a 


pay roll of $16,100,000. 


income 


In May 


RELIEF IN JUNE 1937 


The Works Program. Em 
financed by the Works Pr 


ects 
tion other than emergency 
and that part of P.W.A. 
Works Programprovided j 
2,700,000 persons 
they 


wor by The 
be 


° 
in June. Durin 


received nearly $126,900,000 in wages. 


Emergency Conservation Work. The number 
of enrolled 
instructors employed 
Corps declined 
to 323,609 in June. 
to the workers employed decreased 


$16,720,000 in May to $16,100,000 in June. 


workers, camp supervisors, and 
in the Civilian Conser- 
348,900 in 


disbursements 


vation from May 
Total wage 


from 


General Relief. Preliminary reports 
received by the Social Security Board from 
93 cities indicate that nearly 666,200 


families and single persons received $18,900,000 


in emergency relief from public funds in 
Inthe preceding month 
reported 714,900 families and single persons 


receiving about $20,460,900. 


June. the same cities 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN JUNE 1937 
Wholesale Prices. The general level of 87.4 in the preceding month, 79.2 in June 
wholesale commodity prices declined slightly 1936, and 100 in 1926. In other words, the - 
in June. It was about 10 percent higher same commodities which could be bought for | 
than in June a year ago. The Bureau of $100 at wholesale in 1926 cost $87.20 in a 
Labor Statistics index of wholesale commod- June of this year, $87.40 in May, and $79,209 ose 
ity prices was 87.2 in June, compared with in June of last year. on 
cit 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES lr 
iTEM 1926 JUNE JUNE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) r 
1937 1936 JUNE 1936 TO JUNE 1937 
Index Index Index Percent 
All commodities .....-.+-+. 1] 100 87.2 79.2 + 10.1 q 
Porm wre@mete «4 «ce ee es 100 88.5 78.1 * 13.3 
Rew materiale . . sees 100 86 77.6 + 33.0 
Semimanufactured articles .. 100 86.8 73.9 + 17.5 
Finished products .....-. 100 87.7 80.7 + 8.7 
Retail Food Prices, The Bureau of June of last year, and 100 as the average 
Labor Statistics retail food price index for 1926. This means that for every dollar's 
declined slightly in June but was about 3 worth of foodstuffs purchased in the 
percent higher than in June 1936. The index, country's retail markets during 1926, con- 
which includes retail prices of 84 food sumers paid on the average 79.3 cents in 
products sold in 51 cities, stood at 79.3 June, 79.5 cents in May, and 77.0 cents in 
in June, compared with 79.5 in May, 77.0 in June 1936. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
Tee ee ale INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
JUNE 1937 JUNE 1936 JUNE 1936 TO JUNE 1937 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound ...... 8.7 8.1 + 0.6 . 7.6 
Butter, pound ..... 38.3 35.8 + 2.5 + 7.0 —= 
Milk, quart ...... 12.1 11.8 *+o.3 + 2.58 
Eggs, dozen ...... 32.5 32.8 - 0.3 - 0.9 on 
Potatoes, pound .... 3.0 4.9 - 1.9 -~38.8 Digi 
Lard, pound ...... 17.2 15.5 + 1.7 +11.0 od, 
Pork chops, pound ... 37.6 34.4 + 3.2 + 9.3 15.5 
Round steak, pound... 39.7 $3.5 . £9 +18.5 3 ye 
Geer, peed . . «ss « 5.6 5.6 No change wo change Se 
Coffee, pound ..... 25.6 24.0 + 1.6 + 6.7 high 
two 
























































COST OF LIVING 


Living costs for families of wage earners 


l- 


IN JUNE 1937 — 


increases in 












































and lower-salaried workers increased nearly the 3-month period. 
| percent over the 3-month period, March Rents paid by wage earners and lower- 
to June 15, 1937. The Bureau of Labor salaried workers’ -families advanced in all 
Statistics quarterly survey indicates that but four cities. For the country as a whole 
on the average the cost of living in 32 large the net rent increase averaged 2.4 percent. 
cities in June of this year was about Pittsbureh reported a rise inrents amounting 
— 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 SELECTED CITIES 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
A 
AREA AND CITY March a 1937 July b. 1036 vue 1008 teen ~ 1929 eaten verage 
June 15, 1937 June 1%, 1937 June 15, 1937 June 15, 1937 June 15, 1937 
Average for 32 large cities + 0.9 + 3.1 + 13.5 - 15.2 - 15.5 
NORTH ATLANTIC: 
| WUT TETECTTTTT eT ee + 1.0 + 1.0 + 11.0 - 16 - 14,9 
Ce canter eeett menses - 0.3 . 2am + 8 - 16.4 - 415.3 
Pectians, Wisiiesscsscsiers % gad + 1.3 + 11.4 - l2 - 12.4 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
ee eee + 0.3 + 2.2 e 3 - 15.2 - 17.3 
ee PTT PTT TCT TTT Te + 0.5 * is 5 ~ 43.3 - 12.6 
SRM OTEAUGK 6 6:6 440i ncens * oO. 7 + 2.4 + 13.23 - 14.6 - 17.9 
NORTH CENTRAL: 
ee + 1 + 4.8 + 18.0 - 18.4 - 18.7 
ee rer ree eee + 2 + 4.6 + 23.6 ~- 14.9 - 17.5 
Ot, WE Gicaskcaedssscdicn + 0.8 + 3.2 * 33.7 - 15.9 - 14.6 
SOUTH CENTRAL: 
SRPIRO, cic cco newt ewnns + 4,3 + 4&9 + 18.4 = 17.2 - 20.4 
Houston..... (eeesneneeuns - 0.8 + 2.4 + 13.7 - 16.0 - 17.2 
et COIs se 6:04 0 h0 40% 448 + cC.2 + 2.4 11.7 - 14.9 - 15.8 
WESTERN: 
DRGs 4 wecatineeckesennen + 1.0 + 3.4 + - 11.2 - 14.1 
ey. eer + 0.8 + 3.6 2 - 12.9 - 12.5 
BOOttle. ccccccccesssvcsees + 0.9 + 4.8 + 2 - 11.6 - 11.9 
3 percent higher than in July 1936 and 13.5 to 10.8 percent. Chicago and Buffalo showed 
percent higher than in June 1933. It was increases of almost 7 percent. 
15 percent lower than in December 1929 and As in the preceding quarter, clothing 
15.5 percent lower than the average for costs rose in each of the 32 cities. 
3 years 1923-25. average increase was 1.4 percent. The cost 
Food costs averaged about 1 percent of house-furnishing goods advanced, on the 
higher on June 15 than on March 15. Twenty- average, 2.3 percent between March 15 and 
two of the 32 cities surveyed reported June 15 of this year. 


the average price of food over 
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